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piness as is consistent with that ex- 
tended age, which must witness the 
frequent loss of our earliest and dear- 
est connections. After having re- 
ceived various warnings of approach- 
ing dissolution, which did not affect 
her faculties, she expired without a 
groan or a struggle, on the 19th of 
December, 1806, in the 89th year 
of her age. During her illness, she 
had expressed her earnest desire that 
she might be interred, in the most 
private manner, in the parish in 
which she should die; and she was 
therefore deposited in Grosvenor 
Chapel, an appendage to the Church 
of St. George, Hanover-square, in 
which parish she breathed her last. 
No one will deny the justice of the 
simple epitaph inscribed on her 
tomb, which records, that she was 
" a lady as much distinguished by 
piety and virtue, as for deep learn- 
ing, and extensive knowledge." 

The following character of Mrs. 
Carter is from the pen of a lady, who 
was one of her most intimate friends 
fbr more than half a century. 

" Mrs. Elizabeth Carter has long 
been well known, and highly re- 
spected, for her superior understand- 
ing, and extensive knowledge, scien- 



tific and familiar, from the highest re- 
searches in philosophy, to the com- 
monest useful acquirements. She 
was qualified for the society of the 
first scholars, by her intimacy with 
the learned languages, as was evin- 
ced by her translation of Epictetus 
from the Greek original. She poss- 
essed a masculine -understanding, ; 
while she was invested with such 
innate modesty, that her superior 
acquirements never obtruded into 
company. Her heart was open to 
the keenest sensibility for all dis- 
tresses of the afflicted; and her mind 
piously resigned to meet with for- 
titude the changes and chances of 
life ; while her firm faith in the 
Christian religion, strengthened her 
in the performance of every duty ; 
and it may be truly said, that with, 
all her very rare endowments, good- 
ness of heart, mildness of temper, 
and suavity of manners, were pre- 
dominant in all her conduct, as also 
in the placid serenity of her interest- 
ing countenance." 

[Monthly Magazine; Monthly Re- 
view; Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter, by the Rev. Mon- 
tagu Pennington ; fyc. fyc] 



DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 



INSTANCE OF PATERNAL AFFECTION 
OVERCOMING GREAT DIFFICULTIES. 



A 



YOUNG man who had receiv- 
ed a good education from re- 
spectable parents, and bred to the 
business of a ship-carpenter, mar- 
ried a young woman, to whom he 
was so much attached, that, not 
able to bear the thoughts of sepa- 
ration, he would accept of no em- 
ployment but on the terms of car- 
rying his wife along with him on 



the voyage. On these conditions 
he was engaged on board a mer- 
chantman ; but at length it unfortu- 
nately happened that his wife die 1 
on the coast of Africa, from whence 
the ship was to proceed to America, 
and he, of course, was obliged to'con- 
tinue with it until the voyage was 
completed. His wife expired ; but 
that the new-born babe did not share 
his mother's fate, may, in such cir- 
cumstances, seem surprising. There 
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was no female on board to perforin 
the offices of nurse; neither was 
there cow nor goat, to afford a sup- 
ply of the proper nourishment. But 
the tender care of the fond father 
was sufficient ; nor to him alone 
was the helpless innocent an object 
of anxiety. Every sailor on board 
the vessel participated in his solici- 
tude. The child became an object 
of attention, and consequently an 
object of affection to them all. They 
contrived, by pounding the hard bis- 
cuit, and steeping it in weak grog, to 
make a sort of food, which, if not 
very delicate, proved by its effects 
to be very nutritious ; for the little 
creature grew, and throve, and pros- 
pered. Whatever could be done of 
the carpenter's work by others, was 
cheerfully undertaken by his ship- 
mates; and when he was inevit- 
ably engaged on duty, his office of 
nurse was supplied with diligence 
and alacrity. 

The little nursling, thus fondled 
and cherished by the honest tars, 
was, before the end of the voyage, 
so endeared to their hearts, that " al- 
beit unused to the melting mood," 
there was not one among the crew 
that did not mingle tears with the 
parting embrace. The father's de- 
scription of his own feelings were 
truly affecting. He had, however, 
his reward, for the child was uncom- 
monly stout and healthy. 

Mrs. Hamilton's Popular Essays. 

THE DIFFERENCE OF SYMPATHY PRO- 
DUCED BY IMAGINATION AND BY 
REALITY. 

The emotions of sympathy produc- 
ed by an exercise of the imagination, 
to whatever degree they may, by 
minds of sensibility, be experienced, 
as they do not invariably impel to 
action, are too precarious to be de- 
pended on as a certain means of ex- 
citing attention to the feelings of 
that which suffers, so as irresistibly 
to prompt to its relief. In the or- 



ganization of the human frame, a 
remedy is provided for this defect. 
No sooner is the suffering of any 
sentient being made known to us 
through our own organs of percep- 
tion, than the painful sensation im- 
mediately produced is found to be 
compulsory, forcing us to pay that 
attention to' the sufferer, which in 
many cases proves effectual to the 
preservation of its life, or to the al- 
leviation of its misery. The sen- 
sation in this case differs not only in 
degree, but in kind, from the emo- 
tion in the former. An incident 
which strongly points out the dis- 
tinction, will serve to illustrate the 
foregoing observations. "It happen- 
ed some years ago, at the represen- 
tation of the tragedy of Jane Shore, 
at Drury-lane theatre, that the un- 
fortunate victim of royal love was 
performed by Mrs. Siddons ; and it 
is needless to add that by her incom- 
parable powers the imagination was 
so powerfully influenced, as to give 
a momentary reality to the mourn- 
ful scene. J ust at the moment that 
sympathy was wound to the ex- 
treme, when every heart was touch- 
ed with pity, and every eye suffus- 
ed with tears of commiseration, the 
man who personated the porter of 
Alicia, by a sudden dash, shut the 
heavy door against the forlorn sup- 
plicant, and in doing so, crushed the 
finger of Mrs Siddons, which had 
been unwittingly placed in the door- 
frame. The shriek of pain natural- 
ly produced by the accident, elec- 
trified every nerve of the spectators. 
Jane Shore and her woes were in- 
stantly forgotten ; the sensation oc- 
casioned by what Mrs. Siddons was 
known to sutler, annihilated alt the 
sympathies of imagination, and so 
occupied the mind and engrossed its 
feelings, that when after a painful 
interval, she again appeared, mak- 
ing an effort to resume her part, no 
one could bear to witness the txer- 
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*ion. She however went on, but 
'here was not in the crowded au- 
dience a single individual who gave 
a tear to the mournful death of 
Jane Shore'; the apprehension that 
Mrs. Siddons would encrease the 
pain she suffered in the wounded 
handk exciting sensations by which 
all other feelings were absorbed, ex- 
cept perhaps admiration of the for- 
titude which gave the character of 
heroism to the effort. 

Mrs. Hamilton's Popular Essays. 

CONSOLING REFLECTIONS FOR RE- 
FORMERS. 

" As far as my experience goes," 
says Lord Charlemont, " this max- 
im appears to me infallible, that 
every measure intrinsically just and 
good will be finally carried by virtu- 
ous and steady perseverance in the 
pursuit of that which is salutary and 
right. Let no patriot be discour- 
aged by defeat, since, though re- 
peated efforts may prove ineffectu- 
al, the time will come when the 
labours of the virtuous (aw will fi- 
nally succeed against all the efforts 
of interested majorities, when a coin- 
cidence of favorable circumstances 
will conspire with the justice and 
utility of the measure, and beyond 
the reach of human foresight, carry 
into execution even that which by the 
weak and timid was deemed impos- 
sible; Nil despaandum is a maxim 
in patriotism, which I solemnly 



recommend to the observance of 

all patriots, Let them always en- 
deavour after what is right, how 
difficult soever it may appear of at* 
tainuient, since, though they should 
hot live to witness success, they 
will lay a foundation for the success 
of their survivors. The man who 
lays the first stone of the temple 
of liberty, has as much, and perhaps 
more credit with posterity, than he 
who lives to complete the edifice." 

OLD-FASHIONED SCHOLASTIC SE- 
VERITY. 

A German Magazine recently an- 
nounced the death of a school-mas- 
ter in Suabia, who, for fifty-one 
years, had superintended a large in- 
stitution, with old-fashioned severity. 
From an average, inferred by means 
of recorded observations, one of the 
ushers had calculated, that in the 
course of his exertions, he had given 
911,500 canings, 121,000 floggings, 
209,000 custodes, (or imprison- 
ments,) 136,000 tips with the rul- 
er, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 
22,700 tasks by heart. It was fur- 
ther calculated, i hat he had made 700 
boys stand on peas, 6000 kneel on 
a sharp edge of wood, 5000 wear 
the fool's cap, and 1700 hold the 
rod. " How vast," exclaims the 
journalist, " the quantity of human 
misery inflicted by one perverse 
educator!" 
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PADDY'S SALUTATION, OR SHAKE None to me opes his bosom in language 

OF THP HAND unpianu'd, 

Ui l tin. tlAWU. J.ike Pat with his rough iuutt shah of tin 

hand. 

IN travelling this world, human nature to Tfce Frenchman he boW8) he pro f ess es, and 

trace > smiles 

My brethren of each varied clime to em- ^.j quite O ' verpowen me with compfei- 

Dr * ce « earn wiles t 



